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disintegration of the United States, as a Power, is, from our point of view, most undesirable/' Stoeckl wrote to Gorchakov in February, 1862. 'The American confederation is a counterpoise to English might and, in that sense, its existence is an element in the world balance of power/' Gorchakov expressed his agreement with Stoeckl's argument, and in 1862 rejected English and French proposals for European mediation between the North and the South. A year later, as has already been stated, the United States reciprocated by refusing to participate in the collective demarche on behalf of Poland. In the autumn of 1863 the unheralded appearance of the Russian fleet in New York and San Francisco was acclaimed by American opinion as a tangible evidence of Russia's readiness to lend her support to the federal government in case of foreign intervention in the Civil War. This interpretation was unwarranted: Russia, fearing a war with the European Powers over Poland, was endeavoring to remove her weak fleet from the reach of the potential enemy, and sent it to America because, to quote Dulles, "there was in fact nowhere else the Russian vessels could go." American exuberance and ignorance of Russian conditions was responsible for another somewhat awkward demonstration of Russian-American solidarity. In April, 1866, a Russian revolutionary, Dimitry Karakozov, made an unsuccessful attempt to murder the tsar. In July a delegation of the United States Congress, headed by the assistant secretary of the navy, Gustavus V. Fox, arrived in St. Petersburg to congratulate Alexander on his "miraculous escape/' Unfortunately the congressional address to the tsar represented Karakozov as a member of the Russian nobility seeking vengeance for the emancipation of the serfs. The Russian press took considerable pains to explain that the error was understandable and that it was the American gesture of good will, not the motives behind it, that really mattered. Imaginative Russian writers seized this occasion to picture the United States as a new "European Power" anxious to obtain Mediterranean bases to protect the Black Sea from English and French fleets and to share, in concert with Russia, in the impending partition of the Ottoman empire.
These fantastic, albeit no doubt officially inspired, speculations helped to reconcile the nationalistic-minded Russians to the unpalatable fact that the Russian flag was about to be hauled down in Alaska. The decision, to dispose of the Russian possessions in America was due to economic and political considerations. Since the checking of Russian expansion on the American continent by the Monroe Doctrine